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EDWARD ANDREWS 




Theg stormed 

Sydney's Bastille 



TTHE sailors of H.M.S. "Favourite" 
A did not mean to start a riot, they 
just wanted to enjoy their leave 

ashore. 

This was 1341, when the British 
Navy kept the world at peace. In 
port towns, all the world over, police 
took a kindly view ol sailors' 
exuberance. 

But the men of H.M.S "Favourite" 
had not reckoned on the Sydney 

A few days later the liberal news- the 



paper "Austral ion" described the Syd- 
ney police us "the worst constabulary 
on the face of the earth." 

In another issue it called them, 
more simply, ''a cruel, reckless and 
ruilkuily Hot of constables." 

Which tactics must certainly have 
inspired the gendarmerie only to big- 
ger and better mayhem . . . presum- 
ably on the theory that if a dog gets a 
bad name, he might as well earn it 
properly. But ... on the date of 
ice . . . the gendarmes 
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to be in the bronchial tubes to pro- 
duce asthma. Lung infections like 
pneumonia, tuberculosis and fungus 
or virus infections can be sufficiently 
irritating to the air passages to cause 
a spasm and even more profound 
changes. That is all that is required 
for true asthma. These are the 
patients whose asthma is cured by 
such things as penicillin. 

Nervous causes can produce asthma 
as well. 

That, too, is not hard to imagine. 
If anger can make a person's heart 
pound, embarrassment make him 
blush, and fear make him pale, why 
can't other emotional impulses pro- 
duce asthma? 

So we have asthma due to allergy, 
asthma due to infection, asthma due 
to foreign bodies in the lungs, 
asthma due to emotion, and asthma 
due to numerous factors which 1 
need not go into here. This should 



be enough to explain why soma 
people with asthma are helped by 
one kind of treatment and others by 
another. All patients do not have 
the same illness. 

When one doctor is successful 
with Epsom salts injections, that does 
not mean that all patients with 
asthma will be benefited. When an- 
other doctor uses diathermy to the 
spinal cord, that dues not mean that 
all asthmatics should have this type 
of treatment. 

Maybe the woman who was cured 
in that small town down in Missis- 
sippi merely needed to get away 
from her husband who was making 
her nervous. Perhaps the doctors 
who are successful with the medi- 
cine diluted one to a double jiHion 
parts are better psychologists than 
the rest of us who have found it 
worthless. Just remember, asthma is 
li symptom, not a disease. 



SUCCESS 
Wooj -r-e> 




A BLOODSTAINED cart rumbled 
^ through tile crowded streets of 
Paris towards the guillotine on the 
afternoon of March 24, 1794. "Go, 
scoundrel, and join your victims," 
yelled the mob. 

A fickle Parisian crowd was fare- 
welling Jacques Rene Hebert, ex- 
-issiaianl Public Prosecutor of the 
French Revolutionary Tribunal, who 
had already sent 1000 people to the 
doom he was now to share. 

The mob had laughed and ap- 
uJauded as the knife decapitated rich 
and poor, aristocrats and plebeians, 
alike. 

They loved it just the same when 
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_ Hebert's own hum came. They spat 
at him; pelted him with stones and 
rotten vegetables as he went to meet 
his death. 

Within sight of the guillotine, Hu- 
bert fainted. 

"Of all the accused." it was written, 
"Hebert showed the most cowardice." 
The only one to mourn his passing 
was his '"ife, a former nun. To others 
he was s.mply a "scandalous producer 
of slimy newspapers, a theatre-door 
robber, a miserable sedition -monger." 

This warped and twisted fanatic was 
born H t Alencon on November IS, 
1T57, the son of a dissolute father 
ruined in an obscure lawsuit Hebert 



drifted 



left, he also took with hin 



he 



wned. Taxed 



s and collars. 



uestion, he handed over the pawn- 
" op tickets, but did not volunteer 
redeem them. 

he petty swindler knew all the 
icks of the trade when the French 
-belled in 1189. He quickly earned 
reputation as a pamphleteer. 
At the Cordeliers Club, or Society 
Friends of the Rights of Man and 
the Citizen, his acid tongue was 
i feared. He rapidly became the 
i's leading light 

newspaper, "Lc Pere Duchesne" 
which be founded in 1191), was the 
scurrilous that Paris had seen. 
When the Governments of Europe 
anted proof of the "aggressive ten- 
■ies" of the French Revolution- 
they quoted extracts from He- 
's warmongering shoot "as if the 
;rs of Paris were the Seine." He- 
himself earned the nickname 
ro Duchesne." 
As foreign armies marched against 
; revolutionaries, "Pere Duchesne'' 
ged ruthless action against traitors, 
n, he argued, must become part 
public policy to ensure unity. 
His popularity with the mob earned 
election to the revolutionary 
imune of Paris in August, 1792. 
m "Pere Duchesne" urged a 
-ding-up of justice, the mob 
rnied "Yes." 

med with pikes, swords, hatchets, 
knives and iron bars, the scum 
the gutters burst into the prisons 
d massacred 378 prisoners . . many 
neans unprintable, 
le woman— Marie Gredeler— was 
und to a post; her body slashed 
1h swords; her feet nailed to the 
und. Her torturers then ended her 



-islulili 



> Revolutionary Tribur 
led: Hebert was appota 



distant Public Prosecutor. His only 

Mist to go were right-wing political 
opponents and then tlie "intellectuals" 
nf the left-wing, the Glrondins. 

Next the republican vendetta seized 
on the Queen, Marie Antoinette, Her 
death became a matter of policy after 
the execution of the King. Louis 
XVI; . rally ing-points for royalism 



gero\ 



s Club, Hebert fore- 



raised the head of Marie Antoinette 
to the people." he raved. "I will cut 
it off myself if it is not given me 

And he was nuL to be silenced. 
On October 16, 1793. Marie Antoin- 
ette's head rolled. 

The terror increased. Not even the 
weak nor the aged, drunkards nor 
madmen were spared. 

An old soldier named Buttier 
grumbled in his cups that the King 
at least had paid his troops. He died 
for "inciting the troops to revolt." A 
half-witted cook who had drunkenly 
cried out, "Long Live the King" in o 
Paris street, went the same way. 

A doddering deaf and blind man 
named Duran Puy de Verine was 
hauled off to the scaffold . . . even 
though he could not hoar, let alone 
undci.-^nid, bis accusers. 

Nor was there any sympathy for 
women A Madame Quetineau, pregn- 
ant with child, was granted a stay of 
execution; but her ordeals indliced a 
miscarriage. The death sentence was 
immediately proceeded with. 

Still the flow of blood was not fast 
enough to satisfy the Revolutionary 
Tribunal or Hebert's Ultras. "Pere 
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AH, HOLLYWOOD! The things they do and the things they 
' ^ say there are almost unbelievable. As a matter of fact, you 
tan usually drop the "almost." However, this one seems to have 
some hall-marks of truth. It appears that Harpo Marx went on 
a hunting trip with a few cronies. An inopportune game-warden 
appeared to inform them that they must desist from shooting 
any bears under one year old . . . or else! "But how can I tell if 
a bear is over one year old?" queried one of the huntsmen 
plaintively. "Ah," grunted Harpo. "Think nothing of- it; just sing 
'Happy Birthday' to him and if he recognises the song, shoot him!" 



(Prom "Photoplay," the world's greatest motion picture magazine.) 



Christian worship again became pro- 
tected— provided the priest had sworn 
allegiance to the Republic. 

Hebert began to lose his influence. 
People no longer heeded his cries for 
the blood of "traitors." 

Instead they decided he himself was 
disaffected. And they were not far 
from the truth. His party was actu- 
ally planning a coup d'etat for March 
4, 1794. 

The plan misfired. Brought to trial 
on March 20, 1794— almost a year to 
the day since Hebert had emerged as 
Assistant Prosecutor of the body now 
trying him— the plotters did not have 
a chance. 

On March 24, the judge instructed 



the jury to malte up their minds as 
the accused were all "wretches, 
brigands, traitors, contemptuous m- 
r-ti'iuiiciita. vile Fouls, nil irricrers, exe- 
cutioners, barbarians, hypocrites, cut- 
throats, parricides, ferocious slaves." 

The jury had the sense to bring m 
a verdict of "Guilty." 

As sentence ol death was read, Hu- 
bert's face became livid and perspira- 
tion formed on his forehead. There 
were tears in his eyes He was close 

Perhaps his victims may have been 
pleased to learn that cowards die 
many times before their deaths; the 
valiant taste of death but once. 




FRANK BROWNE 




A CRICKETING 
NAME CAME GOOD 



r pHE man who has to shoulder the 
X blame for losing a cricket Teat 
match is not exactly the favorite of 
the gods to-day. Half a century ago, 
in England, the opprobrium was a 
hundred times worse. 

So the little bowler from Sussex, 
who walked slowly and sadly back 
vith England's innings 



closed-still , 
of the Australia! 



■ thr. 



[al- 



ight 1 



The day was July 26th, 1902. The 
place, Manchester. The occasion, the 
fourth Test match. It had been a 
great game; hut— from the English 



viewpoint— a game shrouded in con- 
troversy long before the first ball was 
bowled. Following their defeat in the 
third Test at Sheffield, the English 
selectors had panicked. There had 
been howls of rage— especially from 
(lie North of England— when the critics 
started to scan the list of names. 
Hirst, the great Yorkshire all-rounder, 
had been omitted! So had Sydney 
Barnes, the best bowler in England! 
So had Jessop, the hardest hitter! 
And C. B. Fry, the polished stroke- 



: the 



ritics had reser 
t barbs for Ered Tat, 



.vd tbei 



seen trailing back to the pavilion. 

He had been an incomprehensible 
selection. Tate was a useful stock 
bowler, nuthing more. On top of that, 
he was a poor field, and a wretched 
Eft. 

So the newcomer walked on to the 
field carrying a 14 pound penalty. 
The scoreboard did nothing towards 
cheering him up. 

The Australians hit him for 44 runs 
off 11 overs without any sign of a 
wicket in the first innings. His five 
not out with the bat was scarcely 
sensational. 

But it was in Australia's second dig 
that poor Tate made his fatal blunder. 
Braund was bowling to Joe Darling, 
the Australian captain; the bowler 
thought— rightly, as it turned out— 
that Joe could he forced into hitting a 
ball to high square leg. Tate was 
placed in position. At this time, Lock- 
wood (bowling like a champion 1 had 
Trumper, Duff and Hill back in the 
pavilion with only IS runs on the 
board. 

Braund bowled; Darling hooked the 
ball, high and straight, to Tate. The 
little man juggled what was a re- 
latively easy catch; then dropped it. 
Darling went on (o add 54 runs . . . 
with Syd Gregory to assist. 

Even then, the Australian innings 
closed at 86— with England needing 
only 124 runs to win. 

It rained overnight: no play was 
possible in the mcrning. But England 
had 92 on the board when the fourth 
p. wicket fell. 

Yet Trumblt! ami Saunders howled 
like men possessed; with only two 
wickets to go, England needed eight 
to win , . . with the last man in. 

Tate was on his way to the wicket 
when it rained again. For three- 
quarters of an hour, the man who 
couldn't bat waited to face bowler* 
who were bowling as well as any- 
( body had ever bowled. 



Finally, the rain cleared. Tate 
iiinxl Snundci'i. Along <;;unu the first 
ball. Tate scarcely moved his bat, but 
the ball flew from the edge and went 
to the boundary. Four to win! 

The next ball was a savage in- 
swinger; it knocked back a stum^. 
Tate was twice guilty ... of the 
crime of being bowled and of drop- 
ping Darling. 
He had only one remark to make: 
"Tve got a boy at home who's go- 
ing to wipe out my disgrace." 

Back to Sussex— and out of Te-it 
cricket— went Fred Tate. His boy was 
'then only seven. 

Eleven years later, Fred Tale took 
"the boy" along to the Sussex Com- 
mittee for a trial. "My boy Maurice," 
he announced. A tall kid, with 
enormous feet and a big mouth with 
prominent teeth, shook hands awk- 
wardly. 

But as soon as he put the flannels 
on, there was nothing awkward about 
him. His first try-out was with the 
bat, and showed as much promise 
as any recruit the county had seen 
for years. But with the ball, he 
looked like something really out of 
the box. 

He made his mark in the 1913- 
14 season. Then— when County cricket 
was out for four years— he served in 

With the first post-war season, how- 
ever, he was back. He Was considered 
unlucky to miss the English tour of 
Australia in 192(1 ... and even more 
unlucky to miss selection in Tests 
against the Australians in England 
in 1921. 

By the time the English team was 
due to visit Australia in 1924-5, the 
outcry that would have greeted 
Maurice Tate's omission from the side 
would have smothered the howl that 
followed Fred's selection 22 years 
earlier. 

Tate had claims to being the finest 
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HPHE Indiana Council oJ 
Church as has been having 
more than its share of trouble 
, . . and is its face red! Seems 
tiiiil stoves of telephone calls 
have been swamping the 
Council's offices, begging to 
place bets. Climax camt when 
a citizen turned up snarling 
about 200 dollars he had won 
on a race. The Council solved 



A bookie 



sed the Cot 



In the fourth Test, at Melbourne, 
England's batting at last got on to the 
beam. The side rattled up 548, and 
then got Australia out for 269, with 
Tate getting two out of the first three 
wickets. 

Australia followed on. Tate, in a 
superlative performance, got five 
Australian wickets for 75 . . . and 
three of them were clean bowled. 

He picked up another nine wickets 
in the final Test. His 38 wickets over- 
all constituted a Test record 
In England, next year, he was to 
ind off the reparations for his Old 



Mar 



ail-rounder in England. He had, in 
the previous season, scored a thousand 
runs, and taken 200 wickets, a feat 
only two before him had performed 
On the 1924 tour, Tate cut an all- 
time niche in cricket history for him- 

On that tour, he came off the pitch 
like a fast bowler, swung late, and 
did any thin.™ and ore ,'v! King to em- 
barrass batsmen. 

In his first Test match, Tate took a 
total of U wickets, the most spectacu- 
lar debut in Test history. There 
wasn't a bowler to back him up; he 
bowled with bad luck; and the Eng- 
lish batting, apart from Hobbs and 
Sutcliffe, was weak. 

In the second Test, Tate— again 
playing almost a lone hand and finish- 
ing dog-tired on a wicket that didn't 
suit him. against superlative batting 
strength— got another nine wickets. 

The third Test (played on a wicket 
that would have made anything short 



successful. But as far as Australia 
was concerned, it was the calm before 
the storm. 



lapse 
Picked as 



the firs 
e of his 



arly 



The first four Tests were drawn; the 
last Test, at the Oval, was to be 
played out to decide The Ashes. Aus- 
tralia got 302 in the first knock. Tate 
got three wickets for 40 and bowled 



17 r 



i 37 c 



l the 



J that 



icket for 



Tate made his great 
victory. He only got 
12. But his deadly accuracy at one 
end meant that Wilfred Rhodes, the 
veteran Yorkshire bowler (who 
finished with 4 for 44), could operate 
against the batsmen who couldn't 
handle the .sticky wicket. 
The Ashes win of 1926 was the 



Not 



of Mai. 



3 Tate'j 



-far from it. He came to Aiu- 
iralia again in 1928-29. 

With Larwood. he bundled the Aus- 
tralians out for 122 in Brisbane; then, 
in the second Test in Sydney, took 
4 for 99 in Australia's second innings. 
The fourth Test in Adelaide saw him 
take another 4 for 77. 

In that series, Tate bowled 371 overs' 
122 of them were maidens. His bag 
of wickets (17) was below par; but. 
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Bra i 
Boy 
flow 



la 1930, the ageing Tate struck 
idman at the height of the Bowral 
jy-s glorious best; 131, 254 and 334 
lowed from the Master's bat in suc- 
cessive Tests. Tate rose to the occasion. 

The averages told the story. Tate 
hud bowled nearly twice as many 
Overs as anybody else. He had taken 
15 wickets (five more than any of his 
I'fellow toilers at the crease), and his 
junazuig average of maidens had re- 
Inflined at one in three. 
' He had dismissed the great Braa- 
, man cheaply twice-for eight and one. 



Tate ended his career on a note of 

anti-climax. 

He came out to Australia with Jar- 
dine's 1932 side ... and wasn't picked 
in a Test Men who could play the 
Jardine theory were those wanted. 
Tate had neither the speed nor toe 
indifiuU™ for cricket 1. error ism. He 
had words with Jardine and was 
threatened with being sent home. 

He had played in his last Test; but 
the "boy at home" had been good 
enough to carry the Old Mans soli- 
tary failure ... with a bit to spare. 



SUB URBAN HEIGHTS 



By CLUYAS WILLIAMS 




FRED PER LEV WAS IN ^^J^ffu^M^rf 
SEEW6 "THE PEOPLE HU1 POOR,WiTH WHOM HE HASN 1 
BEEN Or! SPEAKING TERMS LAfELV, JDRWI : AWftV, HE 
SMEAKED OVER TO "THEIR. 6RRR6E. it ) SEE .If £E COULD 
LOCATE HIS HISSms RAKE} AND iTSO HWVElO THAT 

just "Them theV came back for something 
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-■Within h few minutes polifce were 
the scene. Tlie Jaurez Chief of 
-lice, Jesus Chacon, took charge. His 
istant was Detective Lazarro Her- 
idez. They found nothing th-it 
would assist them. Blood had oblit- 
erated even any fingerprints an the 

The detectives returned to head- 
arters with Kiko Chavez. 
'Did your sister have many hoy 
iends?" asked Chief Chacon. 
"Yes, senor," said Kiko. "Simona 
;as always going out on dates." 
"Who were they?" 
"None of those boys would have 
rmed her," Kiko protested. ''They 
yere all old school friends." 

"Tell me and let me judge," replied 
Chacon. Kiko reeled off several 
mes. Hernandez took notes. 
Kiko went on to tell that Simona 
had worked in a laundry. She walked 
home by way of the clay-pit every 
evening about six o'clock. 
The detectives went to work. 
Juarez is a Mexican border town 
within a mile of the busy Inter- 
national Bridge into the United 
ates. In every investigation, its 
riice have to be on the look-out 
that their quarry does not sneak over 
the bridge ... and out . of their 
jurisdiction. 

Chief Chacon decided to take no 
chances. He stationed half a dozen 
men on the bridge night and day. 

They had orders to bring in for 
questioning every known criminal, 
narihuana addict and molester of 
vomen who tried to cross. 
A. week passed, but the case was 

An autopsy showed that Simona 
had died from a knife thrust . . . 
hut not instantly. She had been 



was jagged as if the knife had been 
Iwisted about in the flesh. 

"Do you think the killer might be 
a mad sadist?" Chacon asked the 
Medical Officer. 

"Not necessarily," the doctor an- 
swered. "As I see it, the natural re- 
action of the girl after the knife 
entered would be try to pull it out." 

"Well, why didn't she?" interrupted 
Chacon. 

"I don't think the murderer let 
her," was the answer. "I would say 
that as soon as he saw her plucking 
at the weapon in her breast, he 
pulled her to him and held her body 
close to his, so she couldn't reach 
the knife." , 

"How long would she take to die. 
asked Chacon. 

"About five minutes. As 1hey 
wrestled around, he also probably got 
bis hands to her throat. You can see 
some bruises there." 

Meanwhile, the men in Simona s 
life and her fellow workers at the 
laundry had been questioned. All 
had alibis. k 

Then Detective Hernandez suggested 
that a handsome, 20-years-old suitor 
of Simona's-who was supposed to 
b-wi- left on a hunting trip the day 
before the murder-might be their 

™A5 be pointed out to Chacon, people 
forget dates quickly. What they 
thought was the day before might 
actually be the day after the lulliny. 

The Chief gave him permission to 
bring hi the youth, who was highly 
indignant when he arrived at head- 
quarters 48 hours later. 

"I was not even in town when 
Simona was murdered," he protested 
. and he was able to prove it. 
The despondent detectives prepared 
to let him go . . ■ with apologies. 

"Were you Simona's favourite boy 
friend?" Chief Chacon happened to 
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^BlJnited States. 

■Chief Chacon's heart sank. Once 
litross the border, and hidden among 
■[teeming millions of New York. 
Chicago or some other city, the 
chances of arresting the knife killer 
Rci-e less than Buckley's. 
ff'But there remained the American 
Immigration Service. Armed with 
Piidilla'i description and occupation, 
Ihey went to work to ferret out the 
unwanted alien. 
V It was slow work. Not until March. 
1838— one and a half years after the 
slaying of Simona Shavez— did Jesus 
Chacon receive a telegram telling 
him that Fernando Padilla had been 
arrested in Los Angeles and was 
being extradited, 
f. In July, the prisoner was delivered 
t into the hands of the Juarez Police, 
f A tough customer, Padilla did not 
crack under hours of questioning. He 
denied all knowledge of the crime. 
I' Chacon was not worried. He con- 
■ sidered that he had collected a com- 
plete case against Padilla. The Dis- 
trict Attorney agreed. On July 20, 
1936, he went into court to prosecute 
E the suspect for murder. 

Under Mexican law, there is no jury 
■system. A judge listens to the evi- 
dence, and upon him rests the sole 
responsibility for deciding guilt or 

The prosecution had several bomb- 
shells, which soon disturbed the 
prisoner. Several young and pretty 
girls testified that they had gone out 
willi Fernando Padilla 

Then, slowly and hesitantly, they 
all told a similar story. They de- 
scribed how Padilla had lured them 
to a lonely spot and threatened them 
with a stiletto until they yielded to 

The weapon produced in evidence 
as the one that killed Simona Chavez 
tthey all testified) was the one that 
Padilla had used 



The prisoner (understandably! de- 
cided to change his story. He ad- 
mitted meeting Simona in the day- 
pit on the night of her death. He 
claimed she was madly jealous of 

"Suddenly," he concluded, "she 
reached over, yanked the knife out 
of my belt and stabbed herself. I 
got so scared I ran away." 

It was a good story ... but not 
good enough. Medical witnesses 
proved that the girl could not have 
pushed the ten-inch blade right up 
to the hilt in her breast. 

Moreover, how did she get the tell- 
tale bruises on her throat? Surely 
she did not try to strangle herself 

The judge did not take long with 
his verdict. The dagger-man was 
sentenced to 40 years' hard labor. 

In Mexico they have a peculiar 
custom that— when a murderer is 
sentenced to 40 years-this is just 
what he does serve. And "hard," 
they say, is a very inadequate ad- 
jective to describe the labor he per- 
forms during his sentence. 
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drugs amounts to around 1,3011,(100,(300 
dollars annually. In Italy, there is 
a 10-year supply of heroin, waiting to 
" e shipped to the United States. 

In Finland, consumption of heroin, 
according lo the U.K., tripled in 10 
Over the same decade, Italian 
I consumption of heroin rose 50 per 
London 1 is receiving its largest 
! illicit supplies ol heroin, hashish and 
e through a globe-circling dope 
tflng. Egypt alone lias 3,000,000 known 
J drug addicts 

Yeoman work is being done by the 
Bl.CP.C. in tipping off the police of 
fenany countries— in. addition to the 
f. United States— on dope movements 
iltecently a gang that was smuggling 
J opium into England in the gasoline 
[ tanks of automobiles were smashed. 
1: Camels crossing the Mt. Sinai penin- 
sula have been shot and opened up, 



and found to 

Camels hi 
from Asia Minor z 



capsuli 
entering Egypt 
now X-rayed a: 



Recently Scotland Yard, working in 
collaboration with the l.C.P.C, learned 
that the French freighter "Saint 
Trope/" was u'imsii .ortins a hu ge stock 
of heroin to New York. U.S. customs 
men were tipped off, and the ship 
was searched from stem lo stern. A 
supply of the drug worth hundreds of 
thousands of pounds— was found. 

But the trail didn't stop there. It 
led deviously back to Marseilles. 
Liverpool and Egypt. Finally the 
name of the shadowy head of the 
international dope ring was discov- 
ered' — a Belgian Itnown only as Rene 
the Black. 

While it is too early to predict that 
the l.C.P.C. will succeed in breaking 
up international white slavery and 
dope smuggling, there is encouraging 
evidence that it will make the life 
of the international criminal increas- 
ingly perilous as lime goes on. If it 
weren't for this new organisation, the 
situation would be far worse to-day 
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In the graveyard ol Namwala, there arc headstones 
which carry a grim warning for the hunters of Africa. 




AUBREY SUSSENS 



Kafue River, has severaJ headstones 
inscribed: "Killed by Buffalo." 

Buffalo love the m'satei-safci— the 
bush of Northern Rhodesia— and, it 
shot in the open, always make for 
its shelter. A buffalo can get through 
it like a steamroller but a man has 
a difficult time. Visibility is low; 
sometimes less than 30 yards. 

I remember once when three of 
us tracked and shot a buffalo bull 
in the m'saki-saki. 

the ti.|. of 11 kopjk. (him two buffalu 



'"THE African natives of Northern 
Rhodesia fear buffalo more than 
anything else. 

A buffalo is a morose, sulky brute. 
A wounded bull will wait in under- 
growth for days until someone comes 
by. Then he attacks. And he is too 
fast and agile for his victim to stand 
much chance uf getting away. 

Many men have survived encoun- 
ters with elephants and crocodiles, 
but few get away from a buffalo. 
The graveyard at Namwala, not far 
from where the Moo si 1 enters the 
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fue River. 

■as using an old Martini-Henri 
It took half-inch bullets, 
bullets could drop anything 
an elephant down; but the 
Igle-loading breech of the 50-yeaT- 
weapon meant that I could only 
one shot without reloading. I 
three bullets in a shirt pocket, 
2 came to within 50 yards of the 
■Is before shooting. One dropped 
lediately got up and walked 
es to stand as though ready 
ain. The other galloped off 
dly into the brush. 

Ian and Clyde, 
Bowed into the brush leaving me 
finish off the wounded one. I felt 
my pocket and found there was 
one bullet; the other two had 
1 out, probably when we hurried 
1 the side of the hill. I re-load- 
;he Martini -Henri and, without 
aking around, I called to the native 

1 bullets. Then I fired. 
The buffalo was about 100 yards 
ard the bullet thud into 
body— in the shoulder— but in- 
of dropping he came straight 
le. I looked around; the gun- 
t had disappeared. 
I dropped my rifle and ran for an 
itheap built around a small tree. 
; antheaps go to about 10 feel 
I scrambled up like a fright- 
monkey. The buffalo drew up 
; the hill and immediately attacked. 
I could see, so closo that I could 
most touch it, the frothy blood 
jraying from the buffalo's nostrils, 
id the two marks on its shoulder 
here the bullets had gone in. 
With the buffalo, the shoulder is 
most vulnerable spot, 
shouted for Clyde and Ian They 
rd me and came hack. ' Clyde 
[illed the bull with his second shot. 
We found that both Clyde's shots 



had gone into the shoulder. One of 
my hullets had entered the shoulder, 
and lodged in the hip. 

That night at camp I found my 
bearer who had run away. 

"I saw the 'Nkosi run. away from 
the inyati," he said accusingly . . , 
on the principle, opi-jarsnily, thai 
attack is the best defence. 

"And where," I asked, "were you 
at the time?" 

"On the top of a mapani tree." 

One native we had, an amiable 
boy, used to inform me in plenty of 
lime thai he intended running away. 

Then he would hand ( 



■ he ■ 



and : 



Another day we saw a herd of 
buffalo. They stampeded. 

They were away too quickly for 
us to be able to do much but we 
dropped two. And we wounded a 
third. 

The blood track took us through 
comparatively cosy brush and then 
kid: l.rast a small kopjie. 

I climhed onto a boulder half-way 
up the kopjie. I had a good view 
of about three miles. I could see 
nothing. 

Finally I gave up. As I slid off 
the rock I caught a movement. 

The buffalo \v;i» sianding behind 
iin antheap about 25. yards away. 

It Was only wailing for us to pass 
the antheap before charging. I took 
a quick shot just as the animal 
charged. I heard my bullet Strike 
but it did not even stagger the buf- 
falo. He came straight for my com- 
panions less than 50 yards away, He 
was right on lop of them when they 
dropped him. 

The two native trackers had, 1! 
course, fled at the sound of the ftest 
shot. 

It would be interesting some 
a wounded buffalo is charging. 
CAVALCADE, February. 1952 



Crime 



EN GARDE . . . 

In Newark (U.S.), 20-year-old Dan- 
iel Bertono was awakened before 
dawn by the stealthy shuffle of a 
oat-burglar. Rather sensibly, Master 
Bertono imitated sleep while his 
slitted eyes watched the mobster col- 
lect 10 dollars. As soon as the in- 
truder had left the room, however, 
Bertono leaped from bed, seized a 
bayonet which he kept as a souvenir 
and pursued the "cat," Sighting his 
quarry, Master Bertono poised the 
bayonet and cried "Halt!" "Not so!" 
objected the "cat" and, grasping an 
umbrella, thrust rapier-wise at le- 
Bertono, who responded with a brisk 
riposte, A series of brilliant parries 
resulted in the umbrella falling into 
two halves. The "cat" — Julius 
("Bubbles") Hardy — went to the 
cooler. Master Bertono went back to 
bed. 

AH, CHARITY . . . 

In Washington (U.S.) 60-year-old 
Elsmer Slade, who had been struck 
by a taxicab, lay in his hospital bed . 
and heard that the driver had been 
unable to raise the 25 dollar fine im- 
posed by tlie judge. The kindly Mr. 
Slade promptly paid the cabby's fine. 
And, not to be outdone, Arthur 
Craig of Boston, ordered either to 
go to gaol for bigamy or give his 
wife 35 dollars for living expenses 
until the case came on, wailed that 
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he was stony-broke. With a loud sob 
of sympathy, his second "wife" de- 
posited the filthy lucre. But perhaps 
best was Maryanne Clyde, of Brem- 
erton (U.S.), charged with attempting 
to murder her husband. She was re- 
leased on a 1,000 dollar' bond— fur- 
nished by her polygamous spouse. 
LETTER OP LAW . . , 

Glen Malone, of Arizona (U.S.). 
rescued five baby quail when their 
nest fell into a stream. For two years, 
he fed and cared for them. Then a 
game-warden came along and fined 
Mr. Malone 25 dollars for having birds 
out of season. 
THERE'S THE RUB 

James Clarkson, a wharf labourer 
of Southport, England, raced to the 
rescue of a man who had been 
trapped in quick sand. The South- 
port City Council promptly docked a 
shilling from Clarkson's wages for 
leaving his job without permission. 
RETORT COURTEOUS ... 4 
John N. Kelly, escapee from a Vir- 
ginia (U.S.) convict road -gang, is 
hurt. Recently, the Washington 
Times-Herald quoted a prison guard: 
Kelly would "prefer death to sur- 
render." Replied Kelly by return 
post: "I deny I would not he taken 
alive ... I have no intention of caus- 
ing trouble to anyone • . . Please print 
this!" The newspaper obliged. At 
writing, Mr. Kelly is still at large. 
& Opposite: Study by Paul Koruna 
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pry open, Phil, and they all smell 
bad; but I got the tips. I didn't do 
that for peanuts." 

"Our commission comes to over 
three thousand." 

She lit a cigarette. "We could really 
do things with 20 thousand," she said. 

"And the syndicate, Nola? They're 
little people. Stealing from people 
like that isn't smart." 

"They were made to be fleeced! If 
they didn't pay into your syndicate, 
some other crook would get it!" 

She got off the desk. Think of the 
places we could go; think of the 
things we could do! But if you've 
gone soft, if ... " 

"Okay," he said tensely. "Where 
do we go from here?" 

"First, you get down to the bank 
and collect the cash! When you've 
got it, then we can make plans." 

Phil glanced at his watch. "I'll 
have to mov e fast," he said. 
He took the briefcase and was gone 
Nola Lipton sat on the desk. She 
drew hard on her cigarette. 

Manson was gone for half an hour 
When he came back, his briefcase 
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was bulging and Nola was making un 1 
her face. 1 

Her eyes looked at him over the I 
tiny mirror she was using. 

"Money to burn!" Phil said. "So 
where do we go from here?" 1 

The girl was watching the door be- 
hind Phil's back. The latch clicked. 
Phil turned and faced two men I 

One was tall, with a face that 'was 
too handsome, and shoulders that 
were too broad. The other was small, 
with narrow shoulders, sleek black 

They moved toward Phil without 
^Peaking. Phil backed into the office 
the briefcase behind his back Hr. 
moved back till it was within reach ' 
of Nola's hand. 
He said: "I need both my hands." I 
He didn't look around as she 
grasped the briefcase 
"A nice haul," the big man said. 
ve ° een watching your bets, Mon- 
son. But you didn't know you were 
jumping Silky Baxter's claim " 

''Wrong on all counts, Silky," Phil 
said. "It isn't money in the case My 
winnings belong to the syndicate I 
didn't jump your claim, 

"An honest betting syndicate?" 
Silky drawled. "Is that something you 
invented?" 

"Maybe I did, or maybe it was 
Nola. But it worked." 

"And you make off with the win- 
nings three days before the pay-off' 
You didn't invent that ... and it 

Silky Baxter's eyes went past Phil 
w the bag beside Nola. The man with 
Silky kept his small black eyes on 

"You after a commission, Silky"" 
Phil asked. 

"I don't play for small change. You 
didn't know you were working for \ 

"Was I?" 

"Yeah! I'll take that briefcase." 



■•There are things we don't agree 
■put," Phil said steadily. 
Kola spoke then. "Phil," she said, 
ftbny Sorrento is alongside Silky, 
Hi he pulls a wicked trigger." 
Bffonson said: "How you feeling. 

Bony blinked. His mouth went 
n one side, which was the way 
K held it for talking, and for shoot- 
(, Phil Manson didn't wait, 
te leapt at Tony, and Tony took a 
ffip back and reached for his gun. 

| got it out of his pocket. 

Bkonson's fist got Tony under the 
Biin and dropped him on the floor. 
■Phil snatched the automatic. Silky 
Baxter stopped short as the snout of 
ronv's emi swung around. 
f"Mr. Banter," Phil said. "Get over 
jhere near Tony." 

F Silky Baxter raised his hands. He 
side glance at Nola, but Phil 
■didn't risk looking at the girl. He 
[kept the gun aimed, and he kept his 
n Baxter as Silky edged over 
aide the limp form on the floor. 
[ Silky said: "But you're still on the 
vrong leg. You haven't got the guts 
[.to kill me, and I'll go out of here with 
it just to prove it." 
"Okay, what are you waiting for?" 
"Just waiting for Tony." 
"Baxter, I told you it isn't money 
l that briefcase; it's old letters I'm 
f laking home to burn." 

a liar, you're goddamned crude, 
Munson. You might as well toss the 
I gun nut of the window." 

Tony Sorrento was clawing his way 
; feet. Slowly, Silky walked 
into the mouth of the gun. 
Phil let him come on, hacking away 
[till he was against the desk; then 
5 snapped the muzzle of the auto- 
atic up from Baxter's stomach to 
Phis head, 

Baxter stopped. Phil's hand went 
behind his back to the telephone on 
the desk. He felt for the police call 



huskiness had sharp sawteeth in it. 
She added, "It's the pay-off, Phil. 
You didn't know it, but you have 
been working for Silky Baxter." 

Silky took the gun from Phil's hand. 
Phil turned around and looked at 
Nola's face. It seemed ugly now. 

"My mother told me never to trust 
a blonde with green eyes," he said. 

"You should have taken her advice, 
Darling!" 
She handed the briefcase to Silky. 
Silky said. "The coppers were on to 
me, Phil. 1 couldn't work this racket 
myself, but Nola knew all the angles 
You did a good job as a dummy." 

Nola stood beside Silky. Her little 
automatic, and the gun in Silky's 
hand, both threatened Phil as they 
backed to the door, herding Tony 
with them. 

"Bye now, Nola.'" Monson said. 
"Sorry it had to end like this." 

The door closed on them. He picked 
up the telephone and put it back on 
the desk. He sat down and rested 
his feet up beside it. He lit a cigar- 
ette. The 'phone rang and he grinned 
"Hello, Inspector. You got 'em, eh? 
Oh, the stuff in the briefcase? Hell' 
don't you know a dictaphone record 
when you see one? Sure, I tapped 
my own telephone and got records of 
all Nola's calls to Silky. What? Well, 
you see, before 1 left home, my 
mother told me to never trust a 
blonde with green eyes— so I didn't. 
Yeah, the money's still safe in the 
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PAUL WARREN GRAHAM 

THE HILL-MEN WERE QUITE READY TO BE VERY GOOD 
COMRADES; BUT THEY HAD FIXED IDEAS ABOUT HORSES. 

p'Ride!" the told him. "It will only be 
dongeious while their tempers ore aflame,' 



pOGOSINSKI cursed as the old 
Chevrolet skidded and bucked to 
fa standstill. "You drive like a mad- 
man," he complained bad-temperedly, 
[ "Ah!" exclaimed the driver in a 
satisfied voice. "Mischa is there, wait- 
ing for you." He pointed, then de- 
cided, "And now, Comrade, I can go 
1 home to my wife," 

Pogosinski looked down at the 
flimsy cantilever bridge that spanned 
the gorge, then across at the horseman 
on the other side. This was a tall 
man. clad in a long, dark tunic. His 
face was bearded under a red fur cap. 
He was armed with a rifle and, in 
addition to his own mount, he had a 
second horse on a lead. 

The driver reached into the back 
of the car and dragged out a suit- 
case. "With luck," he said, 'Til make 
most of the trip in daylight." 

"You can help me over with that, 
r rlrst." 

"Pah! You can. manage it, surely," 
laughed the driver and dumped the 
bag on to the other's lap. 

The passenger got out grumbling. 
"You're not a good citizen," he com- 
plained, but his words were drowned. 
In a cloud of dusty steam, the Chev 
began to back up the slope. 

Half walking, half sliding, Pogosin- 
ski started down towards the bridge. 
Crossing the gorge, he tried not to 



look down at the swirling waters be- 
low. The suitcase bumped continu- 
ously against his legs and, with every 
step, he became more certain that 
the rotting planks would give way 
under him. But at last, he reached 
the other side and stumbled towards 
tlie wailing Mistha. The fellow leaned 
down from his saddle and relieved 
him of his burden. 

"We've a long ride, Comrade," he 
said, handing the reins of the second 
horse to Pogosinski. 

"Why hasn't anything been done 
about that bridge?" demanded Pogo- 
sinski, mounting clumsily. "It's a dis- 
grace to the name of the Soviet." 

"It serves, Comrade," replied 
Mischa, wheeling his mount and urg- 
ing it up the narrow track. "It serves." 

For a long time they rode in silence. 
Pogosinski was a poor horseman and 
was too busy keeping up with his 
guide to talk. Though the sky was 
clear, the air was crisply chill. Higher, 
where it was easier, there were 
larches and occasional flrs. 

When it began to grow dark, they 
camped. Mischa built a fire and pre- 
pared a stew from some withered 
pieces of chicken. 

"I'm wondering whether you'll be 
happy with my people," said Mischa 
after they had eaten their fill. 
The other threw him a shrewd 
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f°r,.g»er lik, TOII « J , i b - ut ^ od r 

"I'd never leave." 

Her eyes, h e noticed, were neither 
frightened nor „r, „ Zl 
aware of a peculiar warmth running 
dawn ttocngl, his bod,. P „ hs ,J g 
at er all „„ „j om . n jn ^ mo 

'" ? " ,nto ™ BM *• 

milS'lTf'" '•" 1 " d < h « Com- 
missar, but he said it to tire girl 
Later, aft,, he had changed Into s 
business ,„i,, h e g co»S,td 
fan* °°" hls ,em " k " 

Cheered by the „„1 „ d b 
company „ , h , gi , ^ 
made no further mention of sn im 
medjate meeting, instead, he con 
«« readily „h.„ Mlsch, ,„gg,»,_ 
ed, T,ets go to the dancing." 



The four were among the last to 
™e. I„ what „„ called 'the 
•mm' but w» really only , wa .* 

f"f,™ « capered old men 
and children, young „,„„„ „ d 
lew sltm youths. One man wore the 
mnfo.ro of a cavalry officer ° J 
accoriron „, s p „y, d „ y , ^ 

blf*'" f »»• ».ch, seized 
.„"•. W"«d off with her. 
My tat, , „ xtol „ , 

™* Tania. "And anyway l°d 
rather talk to you." 

"Sit down there then," she in- 
stated, pomting t„ , jo 

'T; 1 w™ ™ant fofbenche" 
■iJI faring wine." 

She returned quickly; for an inter 
C ^ id '^ drinks 
n^4L b ° tt,e ' «* ] « 

"You're an intelligent girl— not on,, 
of these -» 81, ges.urf „™ ft, 
sou.re. -We should ,„ct , °',bt,' 




ARCHIBALD THE MONUMENT 
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A WORD OF ADVICE TO 
WENCHES WHO 
COULDN'T CARE LESS 



"To let o fool kiss you is 
. stupid; 

wo" "° kiSS f ° ' yOU i5 
That justly famed and never- 
' fo - b e- forgotten poet, ANON, 
in a parental mood. 



He s 



! thin g. He thought: 
i long 



a been alone 



2V*' lhev whispered to- 
eetfter- The dancers around the lire 

suited the Commissar. To-morrow 
ta would be the good citizen with aJi 
the au ho rity of th0 S1affj jl( , h ^ ([ hjni 

mo S' WO,lId be P °S° s! nski. 
"Let's slip away." 
"All right." 

She led him, not back the way ^ 
had «.me, but towards the other end 
i tile square. J n the gioomy 
r\ L " ltem3 ' seve ™l horses hud bw.i 
;»H'heu to a long rail. She pu ilod him 
to between two of them. 

"Kiss me a little here; I'm im- 
fjalient," she whimpered 
Amused, he obliged, thinktagr 
hhell be something, this one" 
Once, he tried to remove her arms 
Horn around his nec k, but she held 
"u determinedly. 



f i ^'. By Hpraile apart 38 a voice called 

loudly, "Comrade Pogosinski." 
| They looked under the nearest 
horse's belly. Advancing from the 
mouth of the square was a group of 
men, led by Mischa. 

"My God! I knew we shouldn't 
have dawdled here." 

Tania swiftly unhitched the animal 
"Ride," she hissed. "It'll only be 
dimerous for the few minutes wlii;.- 
their tempers are hot After that, 
they 11 realise what it means to harm 

Pogosinski obeyed without ar- 
Hl -'. 1 . 1 :™ t - Hc vaulted with smprisin*- 
agmty on i the horse's back and 
locked heels viciously into its flanks. 

Tania watched him gallop off She 
wondered whether she would hear 
scream as he went over the three 
hundred foot drop which he didn't 
Halow was at the end of that dark 
>"cot ^ He coului't miss it; he 
wouldnt know where to turn off. 
She walked to meet the hillmen. 
Mischa asked, "Was that the Com- 
meetT " 1 th0Ueht he wa "ted a 
"He decided not to ruin your luck " 
she smiled, taking his arm 

As they started back to ih e square 
she knew that she had done the only 
thmg. These hillmen would have to 
accept Communism . . . they might 
gnuabft bitterly for a while but 
oree of numbers would overawe them 
in the end and they would obey the 
stranger Other outsiders would come 
and enforce the law; but Tania 
wouIdMt mind. By that lime, this 
years auction would be over . . and 
hat was th e one that mattered to 

profits from it to Tania and to the 

ZZ w " with *• Red ln 

But she knew that the Commissar 
would scream as he ftfl over the cliff 
at the road's end. 
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"For Pete's sake, who's driving, you or your mother?" 
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STRANGER 




SUPER-BABY , . . 

Gather, you ever-loving mothers; 
heres a super-special baby for you 
Paula Suzanne Alexander, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eric Alexander, of 
Maidstone (England) has been born 
with two lower front teeth . 
thus accomplishing a feat performed 
by only one in 10,000 babies. Re- 
ports issued by Paula's entranced 
parents reveal that her two teeth are 
perfect milk-teeth. 



AERONAUTIC . . 

The first plane has landed on the 
top of 14,4QB-foot Mount Rainier 
07.S-). Feat was accomplished by 
Lieutenant John Hodgkin, 42-year-old 
USAF flyer, who has an obsession for 
mountain landings. Reported Lieu- 
tenant Hodgkin on his return: "Land- 
ing was easy; but the take-off was 
bad. I pushed the plane oft the 
top of Rainier, hopped in and swoop- 
ed, glider-fashion, down to a frozen 
mountain lake at the 5000-foot level. 
There I stayed the night. Next morn- 
ing, I refuelled with- air-dropped 
gasoline; took off on skis and landed 
on a straw-covered strip at Spanaway 
drome." Irate Air Force hrass im- 
mediately threatened him with court- 
martial for "endangering the lives 
of National Park Rangers who had 
climbed Rainier to rescue Lieutenant 
Hodgkin and found he wasn't there." 
SO CAVALCADE, February, 1952 



TACTFUL TOUCH 

Full of the milk of human kindness 
the Mayor of San Antonio, Texas, 
has sbut down a local cafe because 
the convicts in the nearby jail had 
complained that the resort's rhumba 
music was disturbing them in the 
middle of the night. Which possibly 
inspired the gendarmes of Moncks 
Corner (South Carolina) to an even 
more bizarre statement. Aft er a pro- 
gramme of leniency with traffic of- 
fenders had failed, the constabulary 
announced austerely: "We have tried 
all we know, including repeated 
warnings. Now all we can do is en- 
force the law." 



English novelist Enid Blyton has 
just finished a book 60,000 words long 
■ ... and it took her exactly five days 
(o write the tome. Asked how she 
managed this miracle, Miss Blyton re- 
plied: "Oh, I just started at 9.30 in 
the morning; took an hour off for 
lunch: and so I could easily write 
12,000 words by the evening. Really, 
I don't have to think— it all comes 
welling up." Which was probably the 
method also employed by the two 
thousand and eighty poets who com- 
peted for a £3000 prize offered by the 
British Arts Council Their manu- 
scripts totalled 750,000 lines of verse 




"Not a bad hand, pal, but I have 
so rn rlhing here that will beat it!'' 
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A PINCH OF SALT ... 

Mudicos usually condemn citizens 
afflicted witli high blood pressure, 
heart and kidney troubles to drab, 
salt- free diets, because salt is a 
trouble-maker in these ton dit ions. 

^Meat, eggs, cheese, fish and other 
Hoods which contain large amounts 
of sodium are forbidc. ji, except spar- 
ingly. According to Dr. George G. 

'Ornstein of New York City, how- 
ever, this austerity is unnecessary. 
He claims that the salt can be taken 
from the forbidden foods by boiling. 
There is no loss of nutritive value. 
He contends that boiling makes these 
foods safe by cutting the sodium 
content down 15 to 21) per cent, of 

ULCEUS . . . 

A new drug, claimed to ''bring 
relief and ultimate freedom" from 
peptic ulcers, has been introduced in 
the United States. Called "Kutrol" 
and administered by the mouth, the 
drug is claimed to heal ulcers within 
a matter of weeks. Investigators told 
of Hi ulcer patients who failed to re- 
spond after 15 weeks of conventional 
treatment. Fifteen of these patients, 
however, became symptom -free in 
four to six weeks' treatment of the 
drug. In another study, seven 
patients failing to respond after 14 



weeks of conventional treatment were 
free three or four weeks after taking 
the drug, 

CANCER CLUE . . . 

Cancer fighters constantly warn 
that pain is not a symptom of early 
cancer. By the time pain is felt, 
cancer is usually far advanced. 
Other signs are more important to 
heed. "Disturbances of sensation" 
are often the earliest clue. Of course, 
the phrase "disturbance of sensation" 
covers a wide range. At one end of 
the scale may be feeling of intensive 
discomfort very akin to pain. At the 
other are vague, fleeting feelings of 
"heaviness." "prickling," "tightness.' 
Any feeling of discomfort which lasts 
more than a few weeks (and always 
in the same place) must be regarded 

EASIER CHILDBIRTH , . . 

A new electrical device to reduce 
tine risks of childbirth lias been de- 
veloped at Columbia University 
(U.S.). The machine will determine 
whether the labor is to be normal or 
abnormal and whether the pains are 
positive labour pains. Tests on more 
than 200 patients have shown that 
the electrical patterns produced dur- 
ing normal labour differ considerably 
from those produced by abnormal 
labour. 
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A case for Sherlock Holmes 



the ciime bore all Ih e hall-marks of Jack the Ripper 
JJt tor the eerie fact that the victims were cattle. 




AT the start of this century, some- 
thing happened in Staffordshire, 
England, which bore ail the hall- 
marks of a Jack the Ripper-except 
that the victims were animals! It 
was a case sensational in many ways 
... and not the least was the in- 
tervention of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
creator of Sherlock Holmes. 

Between February and August, 
1903, around the village of Great 
Wyrley (about twenty miles from 
Birmingham), horses, cows, sheep and 
goats were being killed by some ex- 



pert lunatic who had all the proper- 
ties of a will o' the wisp. 

During that period there was also 
an avalanche of letters in all direc- 
tions, presumably written by the ani- 
mal-killer. These usually accused 
a young lawyer named George Edalji 
the son of the local vicar. 

Tiie vicar was black; George was 
a half-caste. His father had been 
bom a Parsee in India; but had come 
to England, entered the church, mar- 
ried an Englishwoman, Charlotte 
Stoneham. George was his- eldest son 
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ind aged a meagre twenty-seven. 
The killing of the animals and the 
mdness of the letters thoroughly 
Hired the countryside. One of the 
Efers said, "There will be merry 
tmes at Wyrley in November, when 
he gang start on little girls." 
A seething squad of gendarmes 
irere stationed in the district, led by 
lie Chief Constable and Inspector 
Campbell. All believed that George 
Gdalji was the guilty person. 
(The letters were signed by the 
lame "Greatorex." There was a boy 
if tli at name attending the local 
fchool; but it was soon proved he had 
iothing to do with the matter. 
■She letters and the malicious 
wanks went on for many years. 

The Chief Constable of Staff ord- 
ihire, Captain the Hon, George Alex- 
inder Anson, was convinced that all 
he trouble was carried out by young 
Seorge Edalji. So he posted about a 
score of police round the vicarage in 
he hope of catching young George 
in the act of slitting up another 
; horse's stomach. 

f That was the situation on the 
night of August IT, which began clear 
but blustery, and later, about mid- 
"itfhl. became very wet. 

The next morning, at about 6.30, a 
youth named Garrett found a dying 
pit pony which had been slit along 
the side— a long, shallow wound 
which did not penetrate to the gut 
but caused great loss of blood. The 
animal was a long way from tiie 
vicarage . . - across railway lines, 
through thick hedges and across dif- 
ficult ground in pitch dark and rain. 

Yet Inspector Campbell went al- 
most immediately to the vicarage 10 
arrest George. George, however, had 
left home for his office in Farming- 
ham. Later the vicar made a sworn 
statement of what happened: 

"On August 18, 1903, they (the 
policel called at the vicarage at 



about eight o'clock in the morning, 
and Mrs. Edalji showed them a num- 
ber of garments belonging to her son. 
As soon as they saw the old coat 
they began to examine it, and In- 
spector Campbell put his finger on 
one of the stains and said that there 
was a hair there. Mrs. Edalji told 
him it was not a hair, but a thread; 
and Miss Edalji, who was present, 
then remarked that it looked like a 
'roving'. (Meaning a thread.). This 
was all that Inspector Camp-bell had 
said to them about hairs before I 
came down. When I saw him, he 
told me that he had found horse 
hairs upon the coat. I asked him to 
point out the places where the hairs 
were to be seen. He pointed out 
the lower part of the coat and said, 
'There is a horse hair there.' 1 ex- 
amined the place and said, There is 
no hair here at all.' Some further 
conversation followed, then suddenly 
he put his linger upon another place 
on the coat and drew two straight 
lines with his finger, 

"He said, 'Look hero, Mr, Edalji, 
there is horse hair here.' I looked 
at the place for a moment and, in 
order to have more light upon it 1 
took up the coat with both my hands 
and drew nearer to the window, and 
after carefully examining it, I said 
to him, 'There is, to be sure, no horse 
hair here. It is a clean surface!' " 

It did not stay clean, however. 
Later the Inspector wrapped the coat 
up in a bundle containing a piece of 
flesh cut from the dead horse and 
—wonder of wonders— an expert later 
found- horse hair on it! 

The Inspector also said the coat was 
damp. The Edaljis denied this and 
said George had not worn the coat 
for days. The Inspector took the 
coat away, also a pair of blue Serge 
trousers stained with black mud, a 
pair of George's boots and a set of 
razors which they said were blood- 
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proved, George suffer 



The coat "with t 



Tlie case, as presented to the ji 
was that George had committed 

in the morning. " 
Now this would he a trick woi 
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"The Case of Mr. Geo 



s fighting for Edalji. The Home 
retary was at last forced to ap- 
t a Commission of Enquiry, 
mediately Doyle began to get 
ly letters from the anonymous 
From these and other evi- 
ce — quite conclusive, but presum- 
not for a court of law — Consn 
! named two brothers who (he 
edj wrote the letters and carried 
| the crimes, 
o convincing was he that the Com- 
i decided that George Edalji 
wrongly convicted of horse 



maiming, but that he had not proved 
he was not the writer of the anony- 
mous letters. He was granted a free 
pardon but denied any compensa- 

Doyic charged into battle again. 
The authorities refused to take the 
matter up. The affair was closed! 

Gilbert and Sullivan couldn't have 
[bought up a neater climax. 

And the maimings and letter-writ- 
ing went on occasionally up to the 
year 1913. 



EXPLANATIONS 



By GUJYAS WILLIAMS 




», mass MifemfciwESiN sets njaiMBS sack 

OBOTB^MlKlp-foa III- ''.,m:. W mj WK> BEP AMD Vim HE 

TW.rV ic-;% ON" V-r.vlti- W tfV/ 1 T;/X'.\ !.:r, 'ru. ] i't£W MHKE5 FoS "TiJE 

AtUMMl 





SlMtfS H iDK6 S1Wi7 GEfS SACK JHfo REP, 
HBWf 8EM6 COLD Wffi Hfelft fiSftPEIiME, 
COMI1K OUl'TOSEE IF ArlD SIKHS Our flfifiiH 
HE ffluil) 6Ef fiHOfflER 
BUMiKEf 



IMBEDI/tlELY SEES FpfrflER DECIDES ITC NOf ii)E 

ItK H1H fOfitfS SI LEfWLV, A»)D 

MARSHES SUCK fo BED 
W 5ft\S TrlERE 
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The Palestine Police had to be born adventurers . 

and tough and courageous eveu above that grim breed. 



]yOT long ago. as the time Sies, 1 
sat in a cafe in Jerusalem with 
Jimmy Moore. It had been one of 
those improbable meetings which 
happened so often during the war 
years. When we were kids, we had 
belonged to the same surf club. Then 
Jimmy had gone oft adventuring, 
chasing the sun— and now, quite sud- 
denly, we had bumped into each 
other in the shadow of the Lion Gate. 

He was leaner, harder-looking than 
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I had remembered him. Somehow 
it seemed as if he were strung on a 
thin wire of tension. Even so, he 

in (he dark blues and peaked cap of 
the Palestine Police than I did in my 
faded khaki drill. He steered me to 
a little half-shuttered cafe which 
formed an oasis of light in the gloom 
of the Jewish Sabbath. 
I remember bow he sat with his 



hii.-k to the wall as we talked the 
Witness down— never quite relax - 
UK. looking now at me, now at the 
Jr. There wore others in the cafe 
% couple of Australian drivers, four 
Hpmies I with all their gear piled 
^ a table), two Scotsmen (still in 
jSr winter serge). _The proprietor 

Kpme sort of commotion started 
Tltside in the street, 
fend it wasn't a jolly sound. I 
"light a glimpse of long, white faces 
der queer caps. 

"The Old Ones," muttered Jimmy, 
-e Wailing Wall boys. They'iQ 

jecting to us desecrating the Sab- 

th. They're — Look out! Down!" 
t saw it come out of the darkness 

d clatter down the steps — something 

out the size of a bully -beef tin. 
| had a tail which glowed liked the 
end of a cigarette. The Aussies and 
two of the Tommies— old hands who 
knew when not to ask questions- 
followed us to the floor. The others 
turned inquiringly, peered upward. 

The air suddenly seemed full of 
flying razor -blades of glass. 

We scrambled to our feel, The 
whole front of the shop had been 
blown in. One of the Scotsmen lolled 
back on what was left of the steps, 
his 1 if e pumping out through h i s 
severed jugular vein. The other 
nursed a shattered arm, The feet 
of another body protruded from the 
wreck of a showcase. 

I followed Jimmy into the street. 
Whistles trilled in the distance; but 
around us everything was unnaturally 
still. The inhabitants of Jerusalem 
have learned not to be curious. 

Then I heard Jimmy's voice beside 
me. It was raving, high-pitched, 
crazy -sounding. ''You dogs! You 
rotten, lousy swine! Come out in the 
open like men! Come out where I 



"That will do, Moore!" The words 
came from a police officer — a dapper 

shoulders. "Make your report at 
headquarters. Make it now, Moore!" 

Jimmy put his revolver back into 
its holster and walked off into the 
darkness. The lieutenant turned to 
me, shrugging apologetically. ''He's 
getting a bit nervy. They got his 
patrol -mate last Saturday, and the 
sergeant the week before. We can't 
aet— no evidence. Like swatting a 
butterfly with a hammer, eh?" 

That was Jerusalem any time be- 
tween 1920 and 1917— a silent city full 
of murderous ghosts. Who were 
these ghosts? You could take your 
pick from half a dozen sorts of Jews 
and half a dozen sorts of Arabs. The 
ghosts warred on themselves and on 
each other, terrifying the great major- 
ity of the population who were law- 
abiding Jews and Arabs— but most of 
all they sought out their natural 
enemies, the Palestine Police. 

When it was formed in 1920 under 
the British mandate, the Force hod 
a single task — to preserve peace be- 
tween Jew and Arab. It was like 
putting a liun and a tiger together 
in a small cage with a single joint 
of meat, and then sending in on un- 
armed man to see that they behaved 
themselves. 

The men were hard, hand-picked, 
and quick on the trigger. They came 
from the British Isles, from Australia 
and New Zealand and Canada and 
South Africa — and most of them were 
good, clean men and fine officers. A 
smattering of them got mixed up in 
shady deals— smuggling, black -mar- 
keting, bribery and the like; others 
could not resist the temptation U> 
dabble in private teuds and faction- 
fights, and some of these got knifed 
for their pains. Broadly speaking, 
however, the Palestine Police were 
the salt of the earth. 
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^HEER up, you topers! / 
alcoholic beverage resemi 
ling champagne can now I 
made at any time at any pla, 
with a glass of plain watt 
and a capsule which a citizen J 
of France obtained. The small f 
capsule has a casing princi 
pally of sugar and bicarbon 
ate of soda. This casing dis- 
solves quickly in water. Th< 
contents— ethyl i c alcohol, citrii 
acid, an aromatic ester and J 
colouring material— mix in the 
water to produce diluted 
alcohol. 



In the early days, when the new 
Jewish settlements were palisaded 
and armed with watch -towers, the 
Force battle against the Arab 
brigands. 

At the last it found itself arrayed 
not only against Arab rebels, ban- 
dits and fanatics, but also against 
the new Jewish nationalism — the 
Haganah and the terroristic Stern 
gang. But whether his adversary 
was a hill-born Arab or a European 
gunman, the Palestine policeman was 
undismayed. 



His c 



/ he * 



s ruthless, but 
mat was not always so. At first he 
operated— as any British Police Force 
—on the principle: "Get the evidence, 
then get your man— and bring him 
in alive for a fail- trial." Many police- 
men died before their friends short- 
ened this order in practice to: "When 
you're sure the man's guilty— shoot 
first!" 

They learned in a hard school- 
viewing the corpses of their comrades 
Here is how some Palestine police- 
men died: 

One, captured by Arab bandits in 
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a village near Jen in, was forced 
naked into a barrel lined with barbed 
wire; then rolled down a long hill- 
Still others were hamstrung bj 
their captors and then turned ovej 
to the Arab women, whose long 
knives inflicted their own obs cent- 
yet the police always tried to get 
the evidence before shooting. When 
they did, it was a matter of shoot- 
ing to kill. Some died there, by 
knife or pistol: others just vanished 
—but their friends carried on. 

Constables Mottram, Brookes an-1 
Chaffers trailed a gang of arms 
smugglers for two months before 
they cornered them near the village 
of Tireh, just south of Haifa and 
within sight of the ancient Crusader 
castle of Athlit. In the showdown 
there were fifty mounted men. com- 
plete with evidence, coming down a 

The constable threw off their native 
robes and stood there in the trim 
blue of the Force. They called three 
times for the Arabs to lay down their 
arms, while- the bearded raiders gaped 
at these impudent ones. Then the 
Arabs charged. The constables stood 
their ground as the mass of men and 
horseflesh streamed down the ravine. 
First they opened up with their one 
rifle; then, as the range shortened, 
they drew their . revolvers. 

Twelve men and their horses were 
piled in that ravine before the 
raiders broke and ran. The lone 
police rifle picked off four more as 
they scrambled up the sides of the 
cliff, Tlie smuggled guns (prime evi- 
dence in the case) were left behind 
on the backs of pack-animals. A 
relieving force of police buried Con- 
stable Mottram nearby. After a Jew- 
ish doctor had dug two bullets out 
of Constable Brooks, he was return- 
ed to duty 



H another oetasion a constable— 
■ was afterwards to be District 
Berin ten dent -whs seated at a cafe 
^^Kin Hamleh when he was atlaek- 
^fiby an Arab fanatic. By some over- 
Bht the constable had only one 
^^md in his revolver. 
Be knew he could not afford to 
V. At close range the screaming 
Jb put jix bullets i::to his body, 
JrmnstHble sat motionless Then 
Jassassin's trigger clicked on an 
*pty chnrober. It was what the 
Iceman had been waiting fur. He 
Sw his cwr. pistol and shot the 

£ was ruthless— but all the mem- 
Bs of the Force I ever spoke to 
mfessed tu a sneaking admiration 
J the wild hill-Arab. "He's o 
Jttiad and a bar.lit and a hater of 
ffiv and order— but damned if he 
an'! ^ ni iii" cne i">nst,ih e l-ild ine 
fit gives a queer kind of kick to 
S:ow that he respects us. too!" 

The"e := no better illustration of 
ffie mixture ul" ri:thlessness and 
ftutuai reaped 'J: on the story told 
my Jack Thornton, who is now back 
Bi New Zealand. For nearly a year 
Be and three other policemen trnilcd 
fa hnnriit known as Abdul Aziz Them 
Evas no question about the evidence, 
ftbdu] was o killer. All they had 
[to do was find him-nnd >hcot first. 
[ In Kablus they waited in nativo 
[costume outside a house in wh;ch 
[Abdul's mother lay dying— as pretty 
Land as sinister a trap as was ever 
[bo. ted. Tbomtnn war squatting in 
[the shadow of a house opposite when 
[suddenly the wanted man dropped 
Krom the roof before him. Grinning. 
BUidul placed , his pistol on the 
Bjround; rose: crossed the narrow lane; 
End entered his mother's house Ten 
Biinutes later he returned, retrieved 
Ehe pistol and went, pressing his 
ped, white and green head-dress 
int.. the po'iCi-n..i:; • 1 i. 



Why d t d he do this? Did he p : ck 
Jack Thornton as a "new chum," less 
tough than the others, who would 
have shot him down on sigh-.? Or 

other, that some things are abuve 
the normal call of duty? 

There was a sequel. Eight months 
Inter the same four men had Abdul 
trapped in a cave on a hillside. For 
five days and five nights they starved 
him out. On the sixth day. having 
fired away all his ammimtiun and 
then thrown h:s empty rifle and 
bandolier nut of the cave-mouth, he 
walked out with his hands spread 
wide. A constable shot him in the 
chest. He went down, but as he 
fell he recugnised Jack Thurston who 

"He staggered towards me with 
hands outstretched. Rising tu my 
feet, 1 began to walk towards him. 
I wanted to grasp his proffered hand: 
but before I could reach it, Ahdul 
A7.it. faltered A smile crossed h.s 
face as his eyes closed and be col- 
lapsed, never tu rise, with the hand 
of friendship outstretched. In the 
moment of death he had nut fcrgutten 
his dying mother." 

The Force is gone now. The orig- 
inal pulicemen are scattered to the 
four winds. You will And them in 
Australia and New Zealand and 
Canada and South Africa, and back 
;n Kngland. Many of them went to 
other danger-sputs and are there still 
... in Hong Kong and Singapore 
and scattered through Malaya. 

Not Jimmy Moore, though. His 
time was running out when 1 saw 
him last. They got him at a road 
block on the winding highway which 
runs up past the Mcunl of Olives 
It has never been discovered wh# be 
was killed, or whether Ins murderers 
were Jews nr Arabs. 

In a way that is ii fittinn epitaph 
fur the whole Foree. 
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• After considerable experiment. Our Office Wolf has reported that you 
cent kiss a girl unexpectedly; only sooner than she thought" you would • 
Courtesy Corner: Flattery Is the most imitated form of insincerity • Which 
probably explains „h, ,„« people p, y m , compliment „ ,f thoy expected 
a receipt for it • Household Hints: People who say they sleep like a baby 
usually don t hav. on. . Nothing e l,e that Providence ha, invented help, 
to develop , ,„„,„', ohar.clc, so much as ,„ unhandy man round the 
house • Sporting Section: We hereby nominate Lady Godivi as one of the 
greatest gambler, in „, w „rld; after .11, she put he, everything on , horse 
, it didnt win; but it showed ■ Prescribed for Physicians: A specialist is 

SSt T M "™ d '° b,m « 1,1 *•** offle. hours 

Winch remind, us to offer our oondolencos to the psychietris, who recently 
advised pallent to bury himself in his work . . . the patient was a concrete 
mixer • For Fxamers of the Constitution: The miUenium will arrive when 
pehtteians can be sued for breach of campaign promises • Thus leading us 
naturally into the embittered debate as to whether polilicos actually do 
keep their promise, ... Of cour„, they do| they tile them .11 .w.v for 
future reference • Sign,-oi-the-Ti,nes: Mary had . little l.mb . whicn 
only goes to show how for .head she wa, of the ordinal, gold-digger 4 Song 
of the Anesthetist: "How H.pp, Could 1 Be With Ether" • Weather Forecast- 

£*" „„"'' "'" * h °"' "• "™" y •»«• * Nolte ' *r Bachelor Girl,' 
Flatrtt.,: Chaperon, your lighted cigarettes don't let them go out alone" 
* Which reminds us that there was once a man in complete agreement with 
his wife; when their houae burned down, they both tried to get out the 
window at the same time • Financial News: Mcoey doesn't go very far these 
days; but it manages to stay away a hell of a long time • A man owe It to 
himself to become successful: after that he owes it to the tncome Tax Depart- 
ment . How-to-Wm-Fricnds-And-Innuerice-Peoplo Department: Hemember 
that politeness costs nothing; one of the most successful guys We know is so 
friendly that he even shakes hands with door knobs. 

ODE SHORT STORY: Sold one electron t„ another electron; "I don't 
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P Australian HOUSE and GARDEN 

■breisents the supreme project for the handyman — 

vmwntmt 



Here at last is the feature you have been 

waiting for — a simple, gracious, smartly 
modern house to meet the needs of 
every average, home-hungry Australian. 

lie A«stafei HOME and (MRDEN SUIW IT V0UR$UF HOUSl it; 

CHEAP TO BUILD (you 
save all labor costs). 
COLORFUL. ROOMY WITH 
PLENTY OF BUILT-INS. 
PROVIDES TWO BEDROOMS. 
LOUNGE. KITCHEN, LAUNDRY. 



mi 6|&m CAN build it tioumif EASILY / 

Ommmw\ Febciori) Issue 
\iMralian HOUSE and GARDEN 

:". BeWar" order your copy from your newsagent NOW! 




RUSSELL W. LAK 



wrapped up in a cake of ice at 
tlie edge of a lonely little stream a 
hundred milea below the Yukon. 

Charlie and Smokey Joe ran on him 
by accident on the way back to 
Beaver Creek after wintering at Fort 
Yukon. Beaver Creek diggings itself 
was to hell-and-gone back in the 
wilderness but at least there was a 
trail running to it, such as it was, and 
men had scouted the territory round 
about. That made it civilised, and 
quite different from the Swede's 
primitive resting place. Charlie and 
Smokey were interested in primitive 
areas where nobody had been before. 
As Charlie always said, you never 
know where you'll find a strike. They 
pop up in the damndest places. 

With these thoughts and purposes 
in mind they shoved their dog team 
into the wild country and had a rough 
time of it getting through. 

Plodding down a twisting creek late 
one day, Charlie and Smokey Joe 
pulled over in the lee of an over- 
hanging bluff to get out of the icy 
wind that bore uncomfortably upon 
them from the northeast. Charlie 
went to gather firewood and Smokey 
unloaded stuff from the sled and took 
care of the dogs. It was getting 
pretty dark. The ice on the creek 
was covered with hummocks like 
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Hf> AT BEAVER CREEK, THE BOYS SAT AND NATTERED BY THE HOUR 
RBOUT THE SWEDE, CHARLIE AND SMOKEY HAD FOUND FROZEN STIFF. 



No matter which way they looked, the 
dead Swede was still staring at them. 

white graves stretching along and 
they built their Are between a low 
one at the edge of the hank and 
the protecting bluff. When the fire 
got going good and began to push 
back the shadows, they saw the 

"Lookit that!" said Charlie, point- 
ing to the mound of dirty ice. ''That's 
a man, or I'm the south end of a 




Smokey cb 
im. "Me t 



The grisly thing was looking right 
at them, lying on its side with blue 
eyes wide open, 
"Reckon he's dead," said Smokey. 
That fact, being self-evident, re- 
quired no answer and Charlie let it 
go at that. They sat down side by 
side and regarded the thing. He had 
been a big man with heavy shoulders 
and body, and legs like tree trunks. 

They called him the Swede because 
he looked like a Swede. Big Olaf, 
down at Beaver Creek, was a Swede 
and looked something like this fel- 
low— washed -out hair and eyes like 
skim milk and a big nose. So they 
called him the Swede and the Swede 
he became and forever after was, 
regardless of his ancestry in a prior 
state when he walked among the 
living. Charlie and Smokey Joe sal 
there ruminating with the pleasant 
heat of the fire warming their backs, 
speculating idly on who he was and 
how come he had ventured 'way off 
here and by what means he got dead. 

Charlie and Smokey had seen 
death before, both violent and nat- 
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Build up with W| f% \Af 
Pelmanism 1^1 ▼ V 



A few minutes a day lor a, week and your mind will 
In 1 I iily ii'id your pui'poHP ship. In Hi roe weeks habits 

will be formed wKicli will make your will strong, 
concentration easy ami recollection, of useful facts 
and material automatic and certain. 



|E you art- amongst the many who have com- 
pleted the I ': ■ i 1 1 ! 1 1 1 (.ourse via urfU* you to read 

you. Lessens J and 3 should be read immediately 
so that you will recall the lift to your courage 
which came with the fixing of an aim and the 
: iilaryemenl of your power to do things effectively. 
|C you are now so ins through the Pelman Course 
we would like you to send in your progress 
work sheets regularly and so get the momentum 
which continuity gives. 

|p you Lire not yet a Pidniauist, hut have had a 
i-...iy oi "The Ktinuent Wind." will you please 
read it again f If you have not had a copy we 
shall be happy to send you one. • 

The Pelman Training is scientific, precise and 
individual. It will help to make your efforts 
immediately iruitful, at work", socially, and in 
your eisure ime - THE pELMAN INSTITUTE, 
Scientific Detvtitpmeiit of Mind, 
Memory and Personality. 



"THE E 



e and the 
it Institute 
;e or call, The 
House, 306 



; PELMAN INSTITUTE, 
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That 



>ugh for the 



vithoi 



His lucky 
the source oi 
who had be! 
years end w 
times. Withi 
every gulch, 
up and dow; 



inything flat 

strike in th 
iE much chag 
ien around (• 
ilkcd past 



the 



that 



: taker 



were complete fizzles 
Nick Solata's which showed 
trace of color and might produ< 
wages for a little while if a ntE 
ted hard enough. 



kmtla likr 
plug himsi 
"No skin 



' Beaver Creek, sprawling 

le warmth of Perce's stoves. Sure, "1 kn 

i use making a special trip. Perce for a H 

lory had not been around the dig- himself 

Jigs long but assumed natural how co 

adership in things like this. It was how. 
: who hi " 



that 



adrpjtted, and slaked out the gullv- 
claiffl that was (he talk of the camp. 
Within two months he had enough 
to buy the saloon from old Jeb Han- 
nagan who wanted to give up and go 
Outside for good. But before that 
Perce had been smart enough to 
keep still about it until he had his 
sacks all filled. He loaded his dust 
into a sled after the first hig snow 
and said he was going out to have 
himself a time, promising Jeb he 
would come back. He did. too, end 
paid spot cash from a roll of yellow- 
backs that would choke a moose. 
Perce renamed the saloon the Beaver- 
tall to commemorate, he said, his 
arrival hero when he had been com- 
pletely flat and offhand he couldn't 



self. When I cash in 
a hell of a crowd a 
me a send-off." 

"Yeah," said Charlie. 

"Don't go getting a 
said Perce, "He was 
account Swede that gt 
You ain't never going 
Why of it. You don't 1 
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f black moustache that 
at the ends. He had little black 
ind big yellow teeth. He turned 
3ig Olaf * 



table. Per 



! Olaf pretty hard, 
flow about it, OlaF?" Perce said, 
i-inning. "The mug of him shows 
e's some kind of a Skandahoovian 
ut you oughta know for sure. What 
'as he, a Dane, a Swede, a Nor- 
-idgian-or just plain Bohunk?" 
Big Olaf lifted his eyes to Perce 
id slowly let them fall. He stared 
S the floor gloomily. 
"Ay tank he bane Svede," said 




ONLY THE ELDEST SON COULD MARRY ! 

The Nambutiri Brahmins of Malabar prac- 
tised the strange custom of 'Hencgamy " 
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strange characters , . . mighty strange! 

But. out of the entire crowd, only 
Big Olaf kept wholly still. He had 

know how to say them; anyway he 
was the only one of the lot who didnl 
put forth at least one. He just sat 
with his big hands resting palms-up 
in his lap and a stupid look in his 
face. He would turn his big, slow 
eyes on the speaker and hold there 
until the man finished and then move 
his colorless gaze to the next one. 
There never was any expression in 
Olaf's face; they never knew what 
he was thinking or whether lie was 
thinking at all. Maybe that was wily 
he always irritated Perce. Perce 
liked people to respond, to answer, 
to laugh at his jokes. 
. As Charlie said, Olaf ought to have 
been the one to talk. "You know 
more about him than anybody," said 
Charlie. "Bern 1 a brother Swede, and 
all," 

Olaf looked at Charlie for a min- 
ute and moved his massive head 
from side to side, and that was all 
they ever got out of Olaf. He was 
a huge man with a craggy face and 
eyes deep -set under overhanging 
brows. He looked like a monstrous 
and ferocious gorilla but there never 
was a more peaceable man than Big 
Olaf. 

If the Swede up on the hill could 
have seen some of the things their 
stories said he was, he would have 
been quite a character to know. They 
had him everything from a beach- 
comber to a Swedish Duke, from a 
stew bum to a sky pilot, from a slop- 
gut on the waterfront to a society 
jewel thief. 

It was all very enjoyable and 
helped a lot to pass away time. 
Especially when Pokey or Perce got 
started, or Cock-Eye. Pokey had the 
edge. He put out some of the dog- 
gondest yarns. It was he who 



thought up the Swedish Duke themj 
and played it for all it was worth 
when he saw it was going over hid, 
In his enthusiasm he carried on and 
on with a recital of intrigue, sword* 
and daggers and black cloaks and u 
fair damsel in distress. 

Most of it came out of a book ha 
had once read, but they didn't h»vi> 
to know that. 

When he finally got his nobleman 
and the damsel out in the clear and 
going away together into the sunset, 
he stopped and leered at Perce, It 
was tile best account yet and he re- 
ceived the plaudits of the assemblage 
wiih w If- conscious pride, 

' That's good," said Charlie. "Good 
enough. Maybe we'll make that the 
Swede. Except how in tarnation dirt 
he git away over here in Alaska 
territory and why did he plug him- 
self in the head, especially with a 
woman like that around?" 

Pokey wrinkled his brow. "That's 
the sequel, sort of," he said. "I just 
told you the first part and I'll think 
up the rest of it when I get a little 

Perce smarted in fuming silence. 

"Aw, that ain't much of a story," 
he growled. "It ain't reasonable. Who 
ever heard tell of a man like that? 
The Swede wasn't that good lookin' 
and his feet was too big for them 
sword fights. He'd of got himself all 
tangled up in his leggins." 

"Maybe you can think up a better 
one," smirked the proud Pokey. 

"Sure. Sure, I can If I couldn't, 
I'd drown myself." 

"I thought that was pretty good," 
said Charlie. "I'd kinda like to think 
of the Swede as bein' that. Reckon 
we won't have to go no farther, boys. 
We got our Swede." 

"Hold on, there," said Perce. "Yon 
ain't going to let your Swede be no 
simper in' dood acting like a ring- 
tailed monkey in a beehive!" 




pardner down. Sven decided after- 
ward liis pardnei* decided io let him 
| have the wench. 

"Sven went down to the boat to 
see the pardner oft and they made a 
deal, see? Tiiey'd keep in touch and 
t the (list one to make a certain stake 
Would hunt up the other and they'd 
%oth go back to Sweden. 

''Sven didn't stay around there Jong 
; yway. The little devil pulled a 
il him one time and he figgered 
is not the type for him. So 
lie look oft and went to some South 
island and got in some copra 
deal by liekin' the boss He made a 
if dinei'o there and some more in 
Australia stealin' sheep. After that, 
he sailed for China. Wandered all 
over Asia and them places and up 
north, making money hand over fist 
and leaving just ahead of the law." 

Perce paused to wipe his face with 
□ bandanna and to look triumphantly 
at Pokey who slouched in his chair, 
disbelieving. All the others were lis- 
tening in rapt silence. 

"Damn poor story," said Pokey. 
"Ain't no suspense in it." 
"Shut up," said Perce. "There is, 

"Reckon Ihnl sounds about like the 
Swede," Charlie said with enthu- 
siasm. "Big man, looked like a fighter. 
Had a devil in his eye. But you gotta 
get him to Alaska, and dead." 
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"There's something I ain't got in 
my head yet, Olaf," said Charlie. 
"Perce got so scairt he owned up to 
killing him all right hut how did 
you know that Jim was Perce and 
Sven was the Swede, and it was a 
I true story?" 

"Yeah, how did you know?" said 
Smokey. "Was you the pardner?" 

Olaf pushed the glass of whisky 
away and plodded along the row oi 
tables to the door. Those close by 
heard him mutter thickly: ''Suen bane 
my brothei - ." 
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"Lookdarling! I got it 
with my second rock!" 

Not so very many years ago, communities were mainly 
rural, killing their own beasts, growing all their own 
produce . . . going without valuable foods when out 

But these methods could not meet the needs of modern 
industrialised arid centralised living. So the packaged 
food industry was developed. Nowadays, at any time, 
in any season, you can make your choice of meals 

food, enjoying delicious meat, fresh vegetables, fruits, 
soups, breakfast foods, cakes. 

It would cost you plenty to make one can of food 
yourself ... but "mass production" makes possible 
quality packaged foods at everyday prices in season 
and out of season. Remember, though, that mass pro- 
duction is only possible when a great many people 
are persuaded to buy the products , . . and to create 
mass buying advertising is necessary. 
What does food advertising cost you? About one 
penny for every 10/- worth of packaged foods! Not 
much, is it, considering that without that penny that 
boosts demand your packaged foods would cost far 

If you u-oul-J like to know more about this subject, write to 
the Adrcrliswx Ma»W< "! Ihh l>:tb\k«lii>,, jot a free cafo of 
"Commtud Performance." 

Advertising . , a means to belter, cheaper living 
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sleepwalker's, straight up the aisle. 

The screaming had stopped now but 
tho congregation was on its feet, star- 
ing in dumb horror. Those in aisle 
seals shrunk back, crowding the rest 
of the pew. There was whimpering 
and moaning and desperately blurted 

The figure walked up the aisle with 
funereal, deliberate steps, its closed 
eyes toward the pew where Mercy 
and Faith Delroy stood. From the first 
scream, Mercy's heart had hammered 
her ribs. Terror had scrabbled her 
senses. But her reflexes recovered 
swiftly. She knew this couldn't be 
happening. It couldn't be Gustave 
lies rising from his coffin, walking up 
the aisle. The dead didn't rise. And 
Gus lies was dead. She knew it. 
She'd killed him, drowned him in the 
bath tub. She'd seen the coroner 
make tests. She'd discussed the em- 
balming process with the mortician. 

She searched desperately for the 
answer before the shock of this scene 
crumpled Faith completely. When she 
got it, she whipped around and 



clutched Faith's arm. She said, vehe- 
mently, "It's a fake, Faith, a crud« 
hoax! Pay no mind. Don't lei it get 
you. It's not Gus. They've hired an 
actor who resembles him. from thai 
summer stock company. They're try- 
ing to trick us. Faith." 

Faith Delroy didn't hear. She was 
staring so hard her dark eyes looked 
us though (hey would roll down her 
cheeks. Her jaw hung. 

"Gus.!" Her voice was thin and 
breaking, like a beaten child's. It 
rang through the silence for all to 
hear. "No, Gus, no! I— I didn't do 
it, Gus! It was Mercy! She got you 
drunk! She held your head under 
the water, Gus. She—" 

Mercy slapped her so hard that 
Faith's dark curls jounced against her 
neck. It shut the younger girl up 
with a sharp intake of breath. But 
Mercy Delroy knew it was too late 
as she wheeled and saw, standing al 
the back of the church, watching, th« 
constable and the small group or Gus- 
tave lies' closest personal friends, who 
had staged the show. 
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THE LAW'S A FOOL . . . NOT-SO -GENTLE CHINEE 

For one of the most bizarre mis- For a splash of half- 
carriages of justice in British criminal Queensland history . . . when 




